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in 1923^ we have a colony which only its very small
white population (55,000) prevents from assuming
Dominion status forthwith; and conversely Newfound-
land, which ranked as a Dominion, has been ruled
since 193 3 by a Commission of Government nominated
in Great Britain. Ceylon also occupies an intermediate
position: nor is it easy to classify the new Federation of
Malaya, with its representative institutions designed to
link together cosmopolitan seaports and semi-feudal
sultanates.
Indeed, a system which embraces some sixty principal
possessions and about seven hundred smaller units,
most of them quite insignificant, may be expected to
contain some anomalies. One large and valuable area,
for instance, the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan, is officially
a condominium, administered in practice by English-
men under a joint display of the British and Egyptian
flags. At the other end of the scale there are isolated
islands such as Ascension, which until 1922 was
controlled by the Admiralty and rated as a ship, and
the Tristan da Cunha group, which is clearly regarded
(and regards itself) as an integral part of the Empire,
yet has no legally established form of government
but a Chief to act as island spokesman.
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Crown
Colonies were usually ruled by a dual system, under
which an elected body made the laws and the Governor
was charged with the administration only, subject of
course to the overriding powers of King and Parlia-
ment. But in nearly every case this arrangement has
either paved the way to Dominion status, or else been
abandoned in course of time on account of the friction
which arises through the complete separation of the
legislative and executive powers. Thus Jamaica gave